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only in connection with the greater whole by which it was influenced, 
and upon which its influence was of the greatest importance. 

Sig. Bertolini, while never afraid of going into detail, where detail 
is necessary, has nevertheless succeeded in making his work interest- 
ing to the general reader. Indeed, he joins in such an unusual man- 
ner capacity for detail and power of generalization, that it is to be 
hoped that some admirer of English progress in the nineteenth cen- 
tury will undertake the work of translating the book into English, so 
that it may be accessible to the large number of persons who believe 
that we have something to learn both from English institutions and 
from Continental views in regard to them. 

The work is accompanied by an excellent bibliography, as well as 
by a list of the statutes which have played their part in producing 
the English local government of to-day; while it has, contrary to 
Continental practice, both an alphabetical index and a most detailed 
table of contents. F j Goodnow. 

England in the Age of Wycliffe. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1899. — xiv, 380 pp. 

At the first superficial glance, Mr. Trevelyan's title is to some 
extent misleading, for it gives the impression that special stress is 
placed upon Wycliffe and his career. This work is, however, not an 
account of the famous religious teacher and his times, but a full his- 
tory of England and her people during the last decades of the four- 
teenth century. To the prominent part played by Wycliffe during 
these years due, but only due, recognition is given. Originally the 
book was prepared by Mr. Trevelyan as " a dissertation sent in to 
compete for a fellowship at Cambridge " ; in its present form, being 
addressed to the general reading public as well as to the academic 
world, some technical discussions were for obvious reasons omitted. 

These years, from about 1370 to 1385, form in many respects the 
most interesting period in mediaeval English history. As Mr. Trevel- 
yan aptly says, they represent " the meeting point of the mediaeval and 
the modern." In every side of the nation's life this is apparent. 
Dr. Cunningham has already pointed this out as regards English 
commercial policy. In -religion new and essentially modern ideas 
were cropping out, and in politics we see in certain claims of the 
Commons the germs of the later parliamentary system. From the 
economic standpoint, we perceive the decay of the old manorial 
system with serfdom and the rise of the free laborer. 
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By nothing is this transition more marked than by the political 
machine which John of Gaunt was able to create. " The Duke of 
Gaunt," Mr. Trevelyan writes, " was at the head of a small but well- 
organized hierarchy of knaves who made a science of extorting money 
from the public by a variety of ingenious methods." The duke and 
his friends in the Royal Council used their official positions in 
precisely the same way that the officials of some of our cities use 
theirs. The existence of a well-organized boss system at that time 
was much more strange and anomalous than is Tammany Hall in an 
era where the commercial ideal is predominant. It shows that in the 
days of Edward III the religious and military ideals of medievalism 
were giving way to aims essentially characteristic of modern times. 

In nearly all respects Mr. Trevelyan is well adapted for a success- 
ful accomplishment of his self-imposed task. To a thorough knowl- 
edge of the original authorities is joined the ability to classify and 
digest the raw facts. And then Mr. Trevelyan has the literary gift 
so characteristic of his family. His able presentation of the facts 
and the literary form of his work are fully worthy of the two historians 
who preceded him. In addition, Mr. Trevelyan's scholarship is the 
better, just in proportion as our historical methods are better than 
those of preceding generations. This union of science and art has 
produced what may be called the best book on English history of 
recent years. Other books may have added more to our knowledge ; 
but as a history from the broadest standpoint, as a book to be read 
as well as to be studied, few can challenge comparison with this work 
of Mr. Trevelyan. George Louis Beer. 

A Constitutional History of the American People {1776-1850). 
By Francis Newton Thorpe. New York and London, Harper 
& Brothers, 1898. — xxvii, 486 pp. ; xv, 520 pp. 

The True History of the Missouri Compromise and its Repeal. 

By Mrs. Archibald Dixon. Cincinnati, The Robert Clarke 

Company, 1899. — xii, 623 pp. 
A History of the Presidency. By Edward Stanwood, Litt.D. 

Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. — iv, 586 pp. 

In a way, and in a certain very important way, Professor Thorpe's 
Constitutional History is one of the most valuable books on the sub- 
ject that has ever come within the scope of my reading. It contains 
within the limits of about one thousand pages more of the constitu- 
tional facts of American history than I have ever before seen brought 



